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still priests, monks, and nuns, but their number was on the
decrease; from 27 per cent in 1866 they went down to 16 per
cent in 1875. Women, on the other hand, were entering this
career, almost the only one open to them at that time, in larger
numbers, though their wages were still less than those of the
male teachers. The communes had the right to appoint and dis-
miss teachers. Appointments were generally for short terms; no
pensions were provided. All these facts made it impossible
to realize vast hopes till after a great while. The State had
only just been founded, and remedies could not be discovered
immediately.
Illiteracy was being fought through the instruction not only of
children, but also of adults. The communes had been required
to set up evening classes for men and Sunday classes for women;
and a large number of them obeyed. In 1876 more than half a
million adults, one-third of them women, had given their names
as pupils; many of these, it is true, abandoned their classes before
they had taken advantage of the teaching, but some hundreds of
thousands among them must have learned to read. On the other
hand a rather drastic measure was enforced by the army authori-
ties in order to teach illiterate soldiers the alphabet; they were
not released from their military duties unless they had attended
the regimental classes with some results. The results were quite
good; while 54 per cent of the recruits born in 1853 were
illiterate when called up, only 7 per cent were not able to read
and write when they went back to their homes in 1876. It is
true that illiteracy was still appalling, especially in some parts
and among women; not many figures are available, but it is
known that in 1871 73 per cent of the population in the Kingdom
could not read, and the figure for women in Basilicata at the same
period was 95 per cent; but while in 1866, 64 men out of
100 in the age-group 20 were illiterate, this figure dropped
to 52 by 1875.
Children who had successfully attended the four forms of the
elementary school, had the choice either of discontinuing their
education (which most of them did) or of starting the classical
studies leading to the university, or of entering the technical
schools. Classical education was given in the * Gymnasiums * and
Lyceums, belonging partly to the State and partly to public and
private bodies, and in the religious seminaries. The State had
104 'Gymnasiums' and 80 Lyceums in 1876, with 16,000
students, as compared with 10,000 in 1861; but more than that
number of boys attended the other schools. During the scholastic
year 1874-75 the students for the two courses of classical studies
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